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ABSTBiCT 

This report is based upon one coiponent of tn 
BleientarT Secondary Education Act Title I project in the Sreeasbe^iL 
Borth Carolina* public schools for the 1973-74 school tere. Tlw^ 
Diagnostic Beading Center* designed to help ensure a succestvful' - 
educational experience for the Title I children with reading 
difficulties* was dSToloped to eeet the following objectifees |;|) A 
diagiiostic*prescriptiTe center for orezcoiing deficiencies in jriiading 
skills and attitudes; (2) An inserTice facility for classrooi 
teachers to denonstrate and derelop laterials and approaches for 
teeching reading to the educationally depriTOd child; (3) A 
preservice teaching prograe operated in conjanction with' local 
colleges and uniTersities to prepare future classroo« teacfeuers and 
reading specialists for the teaching of reading to educationally 
dis&dTantiged children; (4) A progras for parents of Title I 
children, to educate thee 5n eethods and eiterisls they can use to 
support their child's 9ro%in in reading alkills snd at-titudss about 
reading. Students accepted at the center in grades tliree and four 
predonlnantly* typically need long*tere reeediation (a school year or 
longer) . BTaluation reports for the two years during which this 
coeponent has been in operation show that this actiTity significantly 
ieproTed the educational attaineent of disadTsntaged cttildren in th*. 
area of reading* (Author/JB) 
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FOREWORD 



School administrative units <n North Caro- 
lina have been developing and implementing 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title 
I projects since 1965. Information and experi- 
ence gained through the years have been help- 
ful to individuals at the local educational 
agen^ level in fManning more effective proj* 
ects. 

This report is based upon one component of 
a TItfe I EStA project in the Gremsboro, North 
Carolina, public schools for the 1073-74school 
term. Evaluation reports for the two years dur- 
ingwhich this component has been in operation 
snow that this activity significantly Improved 
the educational attainment of disadvantaged 
children in the area of reading. 

School adminis^tive units, in reviewing the 
educational needs of the disadvantaged chil- 
dren they serve, may use this project as a guide 
when they consider their specific requirements 
and resources. 
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ANALYSIS OF NEEOS 



CONTEXT OF PROGRAM 

Greensboro is located in the piedmont Irv 
dustriat Crescent of North Carotina. It has 
experienced considerable growth in the last 
ten years. With a population of approximatety 
150*000 ar)d an area of nearly GO s<tuare miles, 
Greensboro is the ^te's second largest city. 
Approximately 32% of the population i$ non* 
white; less than 1/lOth is composed of other 
minorities. 

Greensboro is an irtdustrial* commercial, 
business, and educationat center. Some of the 
nation's largest corporations have either direct 
or indirect interests located there. Two univer* 
sities and three colleges, with total enrollment 
in excess of 15,000 students* are located vrith* 
in the corporate limits of the city. 

Employment statistics show that the highest 
percmt of mates in the tahor fo^ is within the 
25*34 age range. Although figures are net avail* 
able for Greensboro only, the median family 
income tot Guilfdr<! County Is $7,624. 

The educational level of parents varies from 
one section of the community to another. Ac- 
cording to 1970 census figures^ the median 
school year completed fdr persons 25 yoars of 
age and older is 12.2. For the same age ffoup, 
23 percent have less than one year of high 
school, 54 percent have had four years of high 
school or more, and IB per^nt have had fbur 
years of college or more. 

The public schools of Greensboro are com* 
pletely desegregated, K through 12^ 



The Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 
were administered to third and fourth grade 
students in September, 1972^ This testing indi* 
cated that a large percentage of students in the 
Greensboro Chy Schools were at the lowest 
quartile in reading. 

Administered in Deufmber, 1973, to a 
sampli ng of 226 students at the 43 grade |^| 
in five Title I schools, these tests revealed a 
mean grade achievement level in total reading 
of 2 A This was almost two years below grade 
level for the average child tested. 

The initial screenir^i of students to be served 
at the Diagnostic Reading Center was done 6y 
the regular school's own professional staff: 
teachers, principal, counselor and p^hotogist 
Students selected by the home school staff 
were those reading two or more years below 
grade level. 

Students referred by their school to the 
Diagnostic Reading Center were then given the 
Gray Oral Reading Test, the Gates MacGinitie 
Reading Test* and D. C, Heath's Criterion Refer* 
enced Test of Reading Skills by the Center's 
staff to com>borate the school's judgment con< 
coming the extent of the reading deficiency. If , 
the 4th grade sUidents referred were fOund to 
be reading two or rrwre years betow grade level, 
3rd grad^ at one or nrwre years below grade 
level, and 2na graders at or below the L5 lewl 
of the Gates MacGinitie test, they were ac* 
(»pted by the Reading Center, with the provi* 
sion that the Center's staff anticipated that the 
reading lag could be remediated by appropriate, 
instruction. 

Of the approximately 200 Title I studento 
in grades 3 and 4 referred to the Reading Cen< 
terdurlngthe 1973*74schoolyear,ttieaverage I 
student scored at or below tha primer readir^ | 
level on the Gray Oral Reading Test adminis- j 
tered upon acceptance to the Center's f^o- \ 
gram. Indeed, It m$ a common experience to | 
receive students from the third and fourth | 
grade levels of Title I schools reading at or \ 
below the pre-prlnner level without any (ndica- ; 
tion of mentel reterdation as a cause for thelr^ ; 
severe reading disability, 1 




PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The Diagnostic Reading Center is designed 
to help ensure a successful educational experi* 
ence for the Title I children wfth reading diffi- 
cuities. The facirity wis developed to meet Vtie 
fdliowing objecti\«S: 

• A diagnostic-prescripttye center tor over- 
comir^ deficiencies in reading skills and atti- 
tudes about reading among selected children. 

• Anlnservicefacitityforclassroomteachers 
to demonstrate and develop materials and ap- 
proaches tor teaching reading to the education- 
ally deprived child. 

« A preservioe teaching program operated in 
conjunction with local collies and universities 
to prepare future classroom teachers and read- 
ing specialists fdr the teaching of reading to 
educationally disadvantaged children. 

• A program fdr parents of Title I children, to 
educate them in methods and materials they 
can use to support their child's growth in read- 
ing skills and attitudes about reading. 

To achieve these objectives the Reading 
Center offered the followirig programs during 
its second year of operation; 
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The students were brought in the Title t bus 
to the Reading Center tor diagnosis and reme- 
diation of specific reading deficiencies and 
teaming needs. Cooperatively with their class^^ 
room teacher and parents (when possible), a 
learning prescription ms devetoped for each 
child. The prescription included roles for the 
parents^ classroom teacher^ and Reading Cen- 
ter staff; and ms implemented at the chiM's 
home, schoolt and Reading Center. 

The Diagnostic Readir : Center operated in 
ctose affiliation with the local school's cla^ 
room prog^m by supporting the classroom 
teacher's work in teaching reading, offering 
the ct^sroom teacher the opportunity to par* 
ticipate in the diagnosis of his/her Titfe I 
studente' reading needs, and prescribing in- 
structionat strategies tor tfw classroom teacher 
to use in working with these studente in his^r 
classroom. 

The Cen^r also cooperated with locai ctii^* 
lejges and universities in developing practicum 
experiences tor future teachers and reading- 
speciattsts in teaching readir^ to the TUIe I 
chiM. These colleges and universities inclwled 
the University of North Carolina at Greensboro^ 
A & T State University, and Guilford and 
Greensboro Colleges. 

The Center's instructional day was organized 
into four instnjctional periods of GO minutes 
each. Based on the severity of their reading 
disabili^t students were prescribed the folkiw- 
ing periods of instruction at the Oiagnostle 
Reading Center: 5 days a week tor GO minutes 
a day; 3 days a week for GO minutes; and 2 
days a week for GO minutes. 

In addition to the set instaictional periods at 
the Center^ tfie classroom teacher and chiM^ 
parente devoted time to working with the child 
on prescribed reading approaches. 

Students accepted at the Center typically 
need long term remediation (a school year or 
tonger). When a student reaches a reading 
ievei of one year or less below grade level on a 
standardized reading achievement test or read- 
ing inventory^ his tornval instruction at the 
Readir^ Center is terminated. 



PERSONNEL 



The professional staff of the Diagnostic 
Reading Center consists of a director, a diag- 
nosttcian-readir^ specialist, and two instruc- 
tional supervisors, Non-professiORal staff in- 
cludes five instructional aides (hi^ school 
graduates), a receptionist^secretary, and a 
driver licensed to drive a school bus. 

The diractor of the Center is responsible fdr 



the deveiopmertt and implenDentation of the 
program; coordination of the Center's programs 
with on-going public school pfOffBws; inservice 
programs for the Center staff, public school 
teachers involved with Title I students, and 
parents of Title I children; and research proj- 
ects concerned with the teaching of reading 
to Title I children. 

The (liagnofticiaiHeadinK specialist is re* 
sponsible for diagnosing the students' readir^ 
deficiencies and learning needs; prescribing 
appropriate learning strategies and instruction*^ 
al material for individual students; t«eeptng 
records of the growth of individual students 
in reading skills; inservice for the Reading Cen- 
ter staff and classroom teachers on terhniques 
of diagnosis and prescription writing; and 
rmviding remedial reading instruction, 

T!ie itistnictiQitat suporvtsors implement the 
inc^ividual prescriptions for each student; super- 
vise the instructional aides, student teachers, 
and volunteers; check on and modify individual 
prescriptions; take part in the inservice pro- 
grams for instructional aides, classroom teach- 
ers, and parents of Title I children; decorate 
and design instructional areas of the Reading 
Center; keep records of progress made by 
students; keep in ciose touch with classroom 
teachers to report progress of students and 
maintain working relationships^ and provide 
remedial reading instruction. 

The instructional aides are responsible for 
carrying out the indivMual prescri^ions for 
students under the general supervision of the 
instructkmal supervisor; keeping records of 
progress made by individual students; and 
keeping the instructional supervisor infonned 
about each studenfs progress with ir;$truction- 
al strategies and materials prescribed. 

The recepticnist-secrettiy organi^s the 
files; is responsible for ordering materials, 
requesting inservice consultants, nuiking re- 
quests tor trips, etc,; typing; ^n<i answering 
the phone and greeting visitors. 

The driver's basic responsibitity is the trans- 
portation of students to and from the Reading 
Center and their schools or home. 



INSERVICE/PRESERVICE 



Programs ^rf inservice/preservice by the 
Diagnostic Reading Center were provided for 
three different groups: the staff of the Center; 
the classroom teachers of Title I students as* 
signed to i^ Center; artd future teachers of 
disadvant^ed students. 

Steff Developnent 

The Directoi of the Diagnostic Reading Cen* 
ter, in coopennion with his staff, design^ artd 
imptemented a program of staff devel(^>ment 
that included: 

• visitations '0 exemplary reeling enters 

• ahierKlanc^,* at professional conferences 

• use of cf^sultants to analyze and suggest 

improved approaches for the Diagnostic 
Reading Center's operation and use of 
diagnostic and instructicmal materials artd 
strategies. 

• use of DiagrK)stic Reading Center's staff with 

specific background artd skills to offer 
their expertness to fellow workers 

• development of a professional library 

Inserviee for clissreom teachers 

To ensure that the Title I child's experience 
at the Reading Center was supported in the 
classroom setting, it was necessary that the 
classroom teacher both urtderstartd artd partici* 
pate in the diagnosis artd prescription fdr the 
reading deficiency artd teaming needs of the 
child. It was also necessary that the classroom 
teacher be aware of the progress being nrtade 
t^ the child and instruction being offered in 
the Reading Center, artd help reinforce and 
extertd that progress in the classroom's pro- 
gram. Therefore, the following programs and 
procedures weie instituted: 
1. The classroom teacher was required to 
spertd two full days at the Reading Center 
following the student's acceptance to the 
proeram. During these two days the 
teachen 

• Became acquainted with the Reading 
Center's staff, facilities, artd services 



• Observed the student interacting in in* 
structk>nal settings with the Reading 
Center staff 

• Became far^itiar with a wide andy of 
materials a^d instructional approaches 
used at the Reading Center to teach 
reading 

• Observed the Reading Center's approach 
to diagnosing reading deficiencies and 
learning needs, and establishing tndt* 
vidual objectives for each chiM 

• Received orientation on content of pre- 
scriptim for each child. 

2. Tfie classroom teacher was responsibte for 
implementing a part of the Reading Cen^ 
tec's prescri^ion sheet for the student. 
The teacher was also kept informed of 
his/her student's pfogfess through the use / 
of this prescription sheet, and was asked 
to determine if the learning objectives had 
been met. 

3. The Reading Center offered workshops for 
the classroom teacher of Title I chiMren in 
the use of new materials and methods for 
teaching reading to the deprived student In 
the classroom setting. 

Preservice for Future Teachers 

To develop a corp of beginning teachers who 
could bring to their new teaching position the 
awareness, skills, and attitudes necessary to 
help prevent reading failure of deprived chil- 
dren, the Reading Center provkled the foltov^ 
ing: 

1. A student teaching experience devetoped 
by the Reading Center and the local cdtege 
or university. This experience included a 
portion of time spent at the Reading Cen- 
ter, involved in the diagnostic prescriptive 
approaches and teaming strategies being 
used to teach reading todeprived studente. ' 

2* Useof theReadingCenter'ssteffandfacili- 
ties to bolster and help develop college 
courses that focus on the ""Disabled 
Reader " 
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FACIUTIES 

The Diagnostic Reading Center is housed in 
the ground floor of the David D. Jones School, 
502 South Street, GreenstMro. The Center was 
des^ned as a place where all childrerw^nd 
especially boys, who outnumber the girls atxHit 
five to one^-wouM want to come Some of the 
physical features thsft turned the spacious 
school basement facilities into a place children 
wanted to be in, even after school, were: 

• A spook comer, with a poster of the Wolf- 
man, and spooky stories with tapes, and comic 
books. 

• A log cabin home that can a>nrf(Htabty 
accommodate up to five students who love to 
hide away from the rest of the work! for irtstruc- 
tlon^ readtngi talk, or play with word games. 

• A display of art, easels, clay, blackboards, 
chalk puzzles, rea>rd players, tape players and 
recorders* paper, pencils, crayons, typewriters, 
and paperback books in open view and avail- 
able for use, 

• Pk:turesofeachofthestudents1nviewfcHr 
all to see and understand that this is their read- 
ing center. 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

Parents play a central role In their child's 
success with reading by the values, model, 
reading experiences, and reading materials 
they supply the child in the home. For this 
reason the Reading Center involves parents of 
Title I children in supporting their children's 
classroom experiences with reading. 

The parent is asked to visit the Reading 
Center at the time the child is accepted into 
the program. As a result, the parent becomes 
acquainted with the Reading Center's staff, 
facilities, and services; observes the child in- - 
teracting with the Reading Center's staff; be- 
comes ^miliar with the wide array of materials 
and strategies which can be used at home to 
support the child's classroom experiences with 



reading; and becomes aware of the role he/ 
she can play in helping tbe child to read, 

A copy of the child's prescription sheet is 
sent home. Included in this prescription is the 
role expected of the child's parents at home. 
In addition, materials and supplies (such as 
paperback books, paper, and pencils) needed 
to implement the role are provided, 

Inservice programs are provided for parents 
covering specific questions and concerns raised 
by parents concerning the reading program 
prescrit)ed for their child. In addition, classes 
in basic reading skills are offered parents with 
reading deficiencies of their own. 

Title I parent-volunteers are encouraged to 
participate as instructional aides in the Read* 
ing Center's pro^^ams. 



EVALUATION 



The Diagnostic Reading Center serves stu- 
dents in grades 3 and 4 predominantly* who 
represent the very lowest end of achievement 
In their Title I schools. In the twotothree years 
of regular instruction* these children have 
demonstrated rates of growth in reading skills 
far below the desired goal of one month of 
growth in skills for one month of instruction as 
indicated on nornMDased tests such as the 
Gates^MacGinitie. 

Alternate fonits of the Gates*MacGinitte 
Readir^ Test were administered to all students 
at the beginning of the school year in Septem- , 
ber 1973 and again at the end of the school 
year in May 1974. In September^ the niean 
score on the vocabulary segmnt for the 121' 
chiMren tested was L81* and in compreheiv 
sion it was 173* whxh is equivalent to the 



Teble 1 

Uun Tnt Scent on tt«tis-1uiK<liiilttf ftiidin| Test 
for Studoftti $ti¥id at tlw Oiaftiostie Rtiilinc Gofrtor 
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IS 



Prt-Tttt 

UpL IB73 



PisM^t 



Vdcabulory Comprtt^oiistofi Vec. 



1^1 



L73 



2,83 



2.65 



VOC* 

1,02 



.92 
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first year ei^h month and first year seventh 
month of instructiun on this norm-based test 
On the post test in May, the mean score in 
vocabulary was 2.83 arxt in comimhensionp 
2.65. This represents a mean growth in the 
vocabulary segment of L02 or one year of 
growth for nine months of instructioti, and in 
comprehension of .92 or one month of growth 
for one month of instruction. 

As indicated by the growth rates on both 
s^ments of the Gates-MacGinttiep intervention 
by the Center's program has resulted in a 
marked increase in rate of learning. Students 
who were formerly averaging one month growth 
in skills for three or more months of school 
attendance now achieved at a rate of learning a 
little higher than a normal samplir^ of the 
population, that is a little better than one 




monthof jQErowthforonerranthof instruction. 

The D. C. Heath Criterion Referenced Test 
of Phonic Skills was administered to the 123 
students served at the Reading Center in Sep- 
tember 1973 and again in May 1974. 

As an indication of the very limited growth 
in reading stJIls achieved by students referred 
to the Diagnostic Reading Center in the previ- 
ous two to three years of ^heir regular class- 
room instruction, 16 students had not mastered 
24 of the 26 capital or upper case letters of the 
alphabet, and 19 had not mastered the lower 
case letters. As for phonic skills, it can be seen 
that few students had mastered phonic skills 
to the level that would enable them to decode 
a simple one syllable viord such as pat (CaC), 
fit (CiC) or put (CaC), for example. 



Tables 

Number of $t«id«rttt S«rv«d by Disiitoftic Rtadtng 
Ctnttr Mitterifm Phonic Skills on thv D. C. Httth 
CnttrioihRtlereficfd Test Mmifiitt«fftd in $0|tt. 1973 
•ltd fctin in Mfy 1974 



Critorioii Ref^nca Testt 


PRE 


POST 


Alphabet (Upper Case) 


107 


121 


Alphabet (Lower Case) 


104 


123 


Decoding 1 (CaC, CaCe) 


14 


100 


Decoding 2 (CiC. CiCe) 


23 


106 


Decoding 3 (CuC. CuCe) 


15 


98 


Decoding 4 (CoCt CoCe, CeC) 


12 


94 


Decoding 5 (Initial & final 






Digraphs) 


10 


65 


Decoding 6 (rnitial eiends) 


e 


54 


Decoding 7 (Final Blends) 


4 


43 


Decoding 8 (Other Vowel 






Spelling 


0 


26 
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Solid growth toward mastery of phomc skills 
can be observed for students sensed both at > 
the Center and at their home schools* And this ^^^^ 
growth can be interpreted as an important 
iiKlication of the students' future growth poten- 
tial toward a successful reading experience. 

The Diagnostic leading Center's list of basic 
sight vocabulary, which is divided into levels 
from pre-primer (pp)throu^third grade second 
semester (3^)i was administered to students 
served at the Center in September 1973 and 
again in May 1974. Criterion of mastery is 
judged by the student's ability to read 90% of 
the words at an instructional level* If a student 
was unable to read 90% of the words at the pp 
(eveli he was judged to be at the readiness (R) 
stage of instruction* As observed on Table 3* 
106 of the 123 children served at the Center 
scored in September at the primer level or 
below* This is an indication of the extreme 
severity of reading failure of students served 
at the Reading Center 

At the end of the instructional programs, 
solid growth toward mastery of basic sight 
vocabulary words can be observed and can be 
interpreted as an important indication of the 
student's future growth potential toward a 
successful reading experience. 



Table 3 

Nutnbtr vf stwdifitt Strved it the Diafttostic Heading 
Ctfttar Achiav^ftt MHtfty at Headinett in) through 
TliinI erada, sacand samattar 13^) initnictiofial reading 
ta¥«U oil tha Centaft Basic SJftit Vacabulary Utt* 





H 


PP 


P 


1> 


a* 


22 


3* 


32 


Sept. 1973 


30 


57 


19 


10 


4 


2 


1 


0 


May 1974 


5 


8 


29 


25 


20 


15 


8 
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BUDGET 

The budget for ihe Diagnostic Reading Cen- 
ter during the t973-74 school term was as 



follows: 

Supplies $ 3,600 

Equipment 1,191 

Salaries 108,000 

Travel 1,005 

Total $113796 

Number of participants 220 



FURTHER INFORMATION 



Additional information about the Diagnostic 
Reading Center can be obtained from any of 
the following people: 

Dr. W. J. House, Superintendent 
Greensboro City Schools 
712 North Eugene Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27402 

Mr. Harold Fields 
Director, ESEA Title I 
Greensboro City Schools 
P. 0. Drawer V 

Greensboro, North Carolina 27402 

Dr. Alvin Granmsky 
Director of Reading 
Greensboro City Schools 
P. 0. Drawer V 

Greensboro, North Carolina 27402 

Mrs. Edna N. Fisher 

Director, Dia^iostic Reading Center 

Greensboro City Schools 

P. 0. Drawer V 

Greensboro, North Carolina 27402 

Mrs. Pat Rudy 
Title I Reading Consultant 
Division of Reading 
Department cf Public Instruction 
Ralei^, North Carolina 27611 

Mr. Lonnie tockamy 
Area Supervisor 

Division of Compensatory Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
Ralei^, North Carolina 27611 
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